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VOL. XXXVI 
NO. V 


A Magazine of Verse 


AUGUST, 1930 


SEVEN SHORT POEMS 
ANY SPRING 


OUGH winds do shake the darling buds of May”— 
So Shakespeare’s garden was like mine that day; 

He saw wet lilac plumes strewn on his walks, 

And tulips broken on their sea-green stalks, 

And maple tassels somersaulting by, 

And little elm leaves clutching at the sky. 


“Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May.” 
O warm and wild, O billowing blue day, 

So will they always: every spring there’ll be 
Blossoms shaken from an apple tree, 

And birds and pollen blowing through the air, 
And people walking there. 


[235] 
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MAINE SHORE 


The sea once more. And I’d half forgotten 
Sweet fern and bay and sea-weed rotter 
In salt and sun; and waves storm-greye 
Making the noise they’ve always made. 


Gulls and winds and juniper smell, 
And always the ancient gathering swell 
Crashing the rocks tree-high, and th 
Falling and surging to break again. 


BARE FEET 
Savages 

Not long ago 

Felt their toes 

Outspreading—so; 


Liked the feeling 
Of the cool 

Pad in meadow, 
Dip in pool. 


Where their feet are 
Yours will be 
Turned to earth and 


Apple tree. 


So today best 
Run around 





wy & 





Barefoot on the 
April ground. 


Tell me somethin 


How 


did you flowe 


Dorothy Aldis 


HIS DAUGHTER 


g, tough old burr, 


r into her? 


In your youth what swift surprise, 


Long forgotten, 
In your life what s 


Unappeased, fashic 


She says she cann 
Until her eyes ar 


kindled her eyes? 


veet drouth, 


W 


ned her mouth? 


PANIC 


t sleep, when he’s away, 


burning in her head 


With too much reading. When he’s here she’ll say 
Goodr igh t qui apy ily, and comforted 
And smiling drif sleep. It’s desolate 


1 
To be without hin 
She’d like to pray 


For life that seems 


Cut loose and drift 


And she is frighte: 


When she was little 


Than dark, and th 


when It 1s so late. 


nore easily to God, 
d so safe is suddenly 
ing like a milk-weed pod; 
led as she used to be 
, and the dark was more 


hel 


re were things behind the door. 
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BOY AND GIRI 


And now June, the open-handed, is around them 
Intolerable, sweet. 

The syringa and the little yellow roses 

Fall open with the heat; 

The shadows of the full-leaved elms and maples 
Lie dim upon the grass, 

Shifting with the warmly clover-scented 

Winds. Alas, alas, 

That anything as lovely and as peaceful 

As this slow-moving day 

Should trouble them:—the sun upon the meadows, 
The new dried hay! 


EMILY DICKINSON 


A small sagacious friend of life’s 
Who never liked to stir 

Beyond her darling garden path, 
Till death seemed friendlier. 


Before she swung her little gate 
Wide on eternity 
She left us pledges of a heaven 
She did not need to see. 
Dorothy Aldi. 








SONGS OUT-OF-DOORS 


EARLY MORNING IN A GLADE 


A fawn sleeps in the glade. 
Its velvet sides will show 

Patterns the daisies made, 
When it turns to go. 


A bird awakes by the springs. 
Its song tosses seven 

Late stars on dripping wings 
From these pools to heaven. 


I shall time the turn of a leaf 
From green to silver, the sway 

Of grass with dew; and as brief 
Is the time I shall stay. 


rHE DESERT 


| am the vastness where the dreamer stands 
Defiant, with beauty, gazing on the years 

Their march of conquest shadow on the sands, 
Their fountains flowing from the source of tears! 

I am the distance where the dreamer dwells 
Defiant with longing, gazing on the years 

Their massive temples, and the silent bells! 


Their walls—and warriors fallen on their spears! 


[239] 
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Below me are the cities time has lost, 
Above me cities of mirage. The years 


Are patterns on the sand. The wind has crossed. 


I am the silence where the dreamer hears. 


WINGS INTO SUNSET 


Wings into sunset, wings 
Leaving behind them 

Silence, for cedar boughs 
Where wind cannot find them! 


For ledges where currents of star: 
Wash softly about them, 

For beaches under the cliffs 
That were lonely without then 


Sure in their flight, unafraid 
Of night that has drawn them 
Home to be folded in sleep- 
With distance upon them! 


MISSION BELI 


From the dark stem of stone 
That is the mission tower, 

Above the vast is blown 
Sound, a silver flower. 


| 240 | 





Glenn Ward Dresbach 


Against the mountained sky 


Tinted like cooling metals, 
Through the winged spaces fly 


Echoes, the attered petals. 


And something in me is stilled 
With the dark stem that lifted 
The flower . . . and something is thrilled 
| Just whet the petals drifte 1. 
. Glenn Ward Dresbac/ 


FLIGHT 





Birds seen in water, multiplying white 

Of wing and breast!—but whiter is the wing 
Above the water; and beyond our sight 

White birds, and these themsely es the shadowing! 
Now I have seen the ultimate goddess-face, 

The hush in which all motion is at rest: 

Infinite time, infinity of space 

Are lost like motes upon her quiet breast. 

O found to me at last! Oh, I am blind, 

Blinded with vision! Songs unheard before 

Shall be my songs. What songs are these? I find 
Nothing to say of beauty, nothing more 

To say of truth, when shadow-wingéd birds, 
Flying in wat are beyond my word 


Helen L. Rummons 





[241] 
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NOTES IN PASSING 
CELEBRATION 


Victory marches with bugles down the street 


And flags that splash their brilliance on the air; 


Victory tramples on flowers abloom and sweet 
And ascends with puffed chest a marble stair. 


And yet what need has victory of wine, 
Of baying crowds, of roses flung by girls? 
Victory itself is drunk without the vine, 
Victory itself staggers, clamors, and whirls. 


To celebrate what celebrates itself 

Is folly. I shall celebrate defeat 

How sadly clutching their poor scanty pelf 
The conquered cringe unnoticed in the street! 


I shall celebrate my defeat with drums; 

I shall dance to the blaring of the brass; 

I shall go where wine bubbles and song hums; 
In the night the sleepers will hear me pass. 


And when I go reeling down the still street 
More drunk, more gay than the victorious, 
I shall have tasted the bitter of defeat 
And made its celebration glorious. 

















ON HORSEBACK 


I mount and whip up the horse of my mind. 
“Go, horse, go. Let your hoofs fly on the turf; 
Carry me out of streets that are unkind 

Bear me through leaves, bear me beside the surf.” 


Summer hangs sweetly on the still air. “Leap 
Through the summer; trot me into the fall 
And canter over white winter! You creep, 

O laggard beast, you hardly walk at all. 


“Do you not know that I wish to take flight 
From love in life, from the scratch of the thorn? 
My body clings to yours, I breathe the night 
In rhythm with you till you pace the morn. 


“Faster, faster- -outstrip the wind in madness; 
Trample the shadow boughs, leave me no breath! 
You flee my whip; I flee the whip of sadness, 


And if you throw me, throw me into death.” 


You hang your head, you shower me with foam; 
[ can not make you go, you are not able. 
Reluctantly I rein you in toward home, 

With drooping ears the mind goes back to stable. 


WOMEN DREAM 


Women bowed over their babies that cry, 
Or women bowed over their typewriter keys, 


[243] 


Marie Luhrs 
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Young women in the theater kicking’ high, 
Or old women scrubbing floors on their kne 


Women dragging their ravished flesh through lif 


LLic 


Or women with starved nostrils wondering; 
Women masters or slaves, at peace or in strife, 
Are all holding in their breasts the same thing: 


They dream themselves watching a limpi 
Under the tree of life they watch for ships, 
Till the wind, stroking the branches to mot 


1OrT 
iON, 


Blows love, a sudden petal, on their liy 


DEATH BEFORE DI 


Everyone is dead long before his d oi. 
Just so long as a branch is beautiful 

And bouahieies before the atten beail. 
So long lives man. Afterward « 


S. 


He lives in flowers and a vernal glow 
Until one day the wind leaps up the hill, 
Until he feels his heart and s: ays I know 


/ 


Then is he dead although he liv s on still 


The habit of living is a strong vi 
Without grape or poppy, rapture or dream; 
Man broken of this habit never twice 


Resumes it under the sun’s blare, the 


stars 


y 


[244] 


qa ocean; 











Marie Luhrs 


And when he is shoveled under the snow, 
Under the earth, into the kindly gloom, 


Remember that his death was long ago 
Ly 


He breathed by habit in the air of doom. 


Marie Luhrs 


AGELESS NARRATIVE 





the garden of the world 
nt to affright me 
to benight me 

And the tree of bitter knowledge innocuously furl 
I slept upon ah le as dulcet as a lawn, 
And heartily I lay y face in the welling dawn. 
It was the wind that shook me 
Rudely up one 
It was th wind that t ky € 


Brusquely in its fl 

Whence hailed the wind, and whither? 

How could I tell the dark? 

It hurtled me yor hither 

Till I heard the st logs bark, 

And a cataract of dazzlement swept me down the sky 
Then all at or 1 your arms, heaven knows how 


or why ! 
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UNDER THE SKYSCRAPERS 


HUNGER 


The coal and glass and green leaves 
Come from beneath the dark earth, 
Crystallized, breathing, blazing, 

In the flare of July sun. 


Wonder at them; they will burn you whole 
In your wonderment. 

Speak to them; you shall be silenced 

By their sharp secret. 


Yet, here is a smell of sudden-civilization 

In the smell of coal burning; 

Here is a stark blow of soaring cubes compact 
In glass and stone; 

The sharp hunger of men shot into space, 
And etched against the sheen of time, 
Blazing— 


JULY 


With a push of unseen breath in me, 
I peep into dust 
Accumulated on the veins of green leaves. 


The blaze of July sun 
[246] 




















Strikes me, rooted upon the clean-cut heat 
Of pavement, sharply absolute; 


And I hunger for a sharper hunger, 
Actual part of dreamless flare 
In my eyes. 


SOARING HOUR 


I shall dig deep with my brain 
Toward the strength and ways of glittering glass 
And soaring cubes of granite. 


Their naked crushing leap of clean motionlessness 
That out-hushes the stillness of a rose, 
The dream of a rose—it shall be my blood. 


With dust that breeds violets still on my lips, 
I shall breathe them, 

I shall know them, 

I shall be a new life 


Out of the dust that breeds violets 
I hope to shape a new life, 


Cool and sudden and undreaming. 


Bunichi Kagawa 


Bunichi Kagawa 
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TWO POEMS 


MIRACLE 


Here in the white dusk flowers a pear 
Whiter than the pale sky, a little more 
Material than air. 





Already its petals drift on the spring’s breath; 
Stars frost the bare twigs, in a brief 
Illusion of death. 


Wind breaks thin leaves, and the stars mov 


Today I bring you the sweet go 
Fruit of our love. 


LOST YOUTH 


An hour ago, and Eden close | 
Was like a phantom built in air; 

So windless that there fell no ros: 

And no ripe pear. 


And where I walked, the wide grass-bla 
Held drops of dew that did not fall; 
There was no sunshine and no shad 


But thin light on all. 


[ held the apple in my hand 
I could not eat for very wonder: 


[248] 


With wind and thunder. 


And I saw Death! 





A peasant singing at sunrise 
Awoke her sinful lovely eyes 





[249] 


Sunshine swept across the land 


But when I bit the apple, rain 
Hung in the air, and not a breath 
Stirred the blanched leaves to dance again 


Bertha Te n Eye k James 


THE LEARNED PRINCESS 


They tried to teach her many things 
The daughter of a line of kings. 
They gave her rosaries, and prayers 
To murmur at the altar stairs. 

3ut oh! she teased the nuns, 
The cross she fastened at her waist, 
Forgot the mass, and laughed outright 
To see the bishop trip one night! 
They tried to teach her all they could, 
And wept because she was not good. 


One April day. “It sounds,” 
“As though Christ Jesus raised the dead.” 
















Bertha Ten Eyck Fames 


misplaced 


she said, 


Emily W. Lewis 
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DISAPPEARANCES 


CONFESSION TO BE READ AFTER DEATH 


I stole what was not mine to take 
A black crow-call in a silver brake. 


A mountain cherry-tree I took, 
And the undettone of a mountain brook. 


(The mountain itself I had to leave 
I could not hide it in my sleeve.) 


I stole the river-mist that crept 
Through meadows while the farmers slept. 


I snatched the moon from a pasture-hill 
Calves were bawling, tree-toads shrill 


(But no one caught me, no one found 
Moonlight dripped on the sandy ground.) 


Farmers wondered where orchards went, 
And what their careful stone walls meant 


By disappearing overnight, 
And what blew hen-hawks out of sight. 


(I stole; impenitent, | confess. 
If there’s a man who would posses 


These things again when I am dead, 


He’ll find them hidden in my head.) 


[250] 











Frances M. Frost 


EARTHWARD 


Tonight the old tree went under, 
Leaning to a hard south wind, 
Bending downward 

With its worn boughs creaking 
And its bright leaves thinned. 


The old tree, 

Pushed by the wind, flung over, 

Taking the remnants of its last gold harvest, 
Went down 

To the ancient lover. 


And there is now an emptiness—sharp space, 
Where the years held a strong 
Black-angled trunk. But it is better so 
That it went still clutching hammered-yellow leaves, 
And did not w ait too long. 
Frances M. Frost 


CHANCE 


On what a fragile formula 
Infinities depend! 
If Earth should swerve an inch or two, 
Eternity would end. 
Carol Deschere 
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BEFORE WISDOM 


ELEMENTARY LOGIC 


I have made my bed; 
I will lie in it. 

I shall not lie easy, 
Not for a minute. 


But if I writhe 
And toss about, 

It will be after dark, 
The lights put out. 


If I speak truth 
And no cheap lie, 
I make virtue 
Of expediency, 


Since I am one who, 
Living or dead, 
Will never rest 
In any bed. 


PURSUIT OF THE MUSE 


My mind is a nag I shall curse till I die. 
“Dodderer! Dolt! Make haste!” I cry; 
“The rest have gone by.” 


[252] 














Fanet Piper 


When spent and a-sweat we are left in arrears; 
I tremble with fury and burst into tears. 
Body and soul, for a mount like theirs! 


INGRATE 


Close to a crack in the prison wall 
My greedy mind presses, but all 

She can see, or the best thereabout, 
Is your mind doubtfully peering out. 
My mind sighs, and turning her back, 
Begins to dig at another crack. 


INTROVERT 

High on a mountain or deep in the sea, 
Bury the creature I call me. 

Gnawing, worrying, as a dog at a bone, 

I have never been able to leave her alone. 
Sniffed, bitten, pulled and torn, 

Harried, driven, from the day she was born, 
Pity the creature with hunted eyes, 
Distraught, cornered. When she dies, 
Write as her only epitaph, 

“Here is one I never heard laugh.” 


Janet Piper 
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OKLAHOMA POEMS 


CLAREMORE MOUND 


Claremore Mound is a picnic place 
For people all around— 
They never think of the battle 


Fought on that sacred ground. 


They eat there in that haunted spot, 
They throw tin cans about, 

And more than one has tried his luck 
At digging a skeleton out. 


Skeletons with the skull crushed in, 
And arrows through their breasts, 
Have been dug out of the burial place, 

Disturbed in their last rest 


"Twas the Indians’ last battle, 
*Twas the warriors’ last ride; 

They all were buried on Claremore Mound, 
They were buried side by side. 


Better they rest in their last sleep, 
Their Happy Hunting Ground 
They died in a great battle, 
So let their sleep be sound. 


[254] 








Paul Thompson 


THE SILVER STALLION 


Silver Stallion was his name, 
This king of the desert waste, 
A silver cloud was his mane, 


Dark eyes in his silver face. 


His hide was sleek and silver, 
The sun shone on him warm, 
He was born on a mesa cold 
In the midst of a desert storm. 


Some folks would want to tame him, 
To break that spirit so proud, 

To roach that mane of silver, 
That mane of silver cloud. 


3ut I would rather watch him 
As he sails the sea of sand. 

The Silver Stallion is pretty, 
He knows no master’s hand. 


Last night he stood on a cliff, 
The moon rose in the sky. 
Last night he screamed his challenge— 
No stallion could reply. 
Paul Thompson 


[255] 
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SILVERSMITH 


Even as he galloped down the Concord road, 
He could not miss the lines the larches made 

Against the silver pattern of the stars; 
Nor fail to know that trilliums were laid 

In small three-cornered motifs of delight 
Across the filigree of last year’s leaves, 

Or that an owl spoke evenly through the night. 


Rebellion seethed in him, and his heart tore, 
To the sharp rhythm of his horse’s feet, 

With a sick sense of the imminence of war. 
War made a singing, dreadful and somehow sweet, 
Among the delicate maples, veiled with red 

Something a good smith must make cannon for 


Much larger forges and much hotter fires; 
Much brass and iron for crucibles that had known 
Pewter—burnished and gray as winter skies, 
Silver—like winter planets shining alone. 
A steadfast closing of sharp and sensitive eyes 
To all hepaticas, glimmering in the grass; 
A laying of dear small banners all aside, 
Along with patterns and beautiful desires. 


That would be war, but war at last would pass 


Any brave man could ride the Concord road 
Troubling with “Oyez” the untroubled dar! 


[256] 


Dorothy Stott Shaw 


Any good smith could make a gun for war, 
And the ball too, and powder for the spark. 
But he could etch his name against all time, 
In silver, beside Cellini’s and the rest, 
With a hammer and chisel 


Had he but known — a rhyme, 
Droned over and over by boys and girls in school, 
Would leave him nothing but the Concord road! 


Any brave man could ride the Concord road!) 


fe only cared that just one porringer, 

As curved as music and vaulted like a flower, 
Or just one platter, gallant and austere, 

Might turn in reverent hands until we saw 
Stamped against time—in silver—Paul Revere. 


Dorothy Stott Shaw 
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IN AUGUS1 
CORN 


Now the wheat turns tall 

And the rye runs silver, 

And roses bloom in the hedge; 
And the brown quail call 

From the clover meadow, 

And blackbirds swing on the sedge 


Now the sunburnt men 

And the sweating horses 

Go out in the breathless morn, 
Turn again and again 

As the slow shares furrow 

The brittle bright blades of corn. 


With the setting sun 


The horses turn homeward, 


And their labor done, 
The ploughmen are resting; 
But the corn grows all the night 


DIRGE FOR FORESTS 


There is a wound on this hillside, 
Unhealing, where trees grew; 


[258] 





The sweat on their flanks dried white; 















Maud E. Uschold 


There is a wound in this thin air, 
Where leaves blew. 


Under the gutted ground are roots 
Like networks of fingers; 
In stumps a trace of the forest 
Still lingers. 


Rowelling rain, winds disconsolate 
| Crying for trees; 
Only centuries will heal wounds 
Like these. 


Maud E. Uschold 


RED FOX 


Red fox, moving, body close to the ground, 

Moving with strange economy, without sound, 

Mind intent on the unstirring heather, intent 

On your primitive path and the hard unfriendly ground, 


Valuable beyond words seems your secret to me, 
Red fox, that you should be able to judge a tree 
By its trunk, and the sky by the greener sky in the water, 
And the sea by the gray fog coming from the sea. 
Frederic Prokosch 
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CONDIMENTS 


LOT’S WIFE 


Lot’s wife was turned 
A pillar of salt, 

For she looked back— 
Poor dear! Her fault 


That she desired 
Her certain door, 
And shadows on 
A cool stone floor? 


The sleepy kitten 
She did not bring, 
The silver well, 
The mirrored wing? 


Ah, well I know 

How I have turned 
Like one who watched 
A town that burned. 


And he who lives 
In what has flown 
Is less than salt, 

Is less than stone. 


[260] 





Marguerite Young 


BALLAD-LOVING 


She was a ballad-loving woman, 
Who lived until she died. 
With a hey-/illelu and a how-lo-lan 


Her sorry tears were dried. 


She watched the east, she watched the west, 
She watched the changing weather. 

With a hey-/illelu and a how-lo-lan 

She kept her heart together. 


She knew that day will follow night, 
That flowers bloom after snow. 
With a Aey-/illelu and a how-lo-lan 


She knew what she could know. 


With a hey-/illelu and a how-lo-lan 
And a /ink-a-down-and-a-day, 
With singing words from long ago 
She knew that life will stay. 

She was a ballad-loving woman 
Who lived until she died. 

With a hey-/illelu and a how-lo-lan 


Her sorry tears were dried. 


A GIRL’S SONG 


I am April laughing 
Up and down a hill. 


[261] 








j 


I am April wearing 
Beauty like a frill. 

Oh, for all your sighing, 
You must only say, 
“She was April passing, 
She could never stay.” 


RECURRING 


Fold away your sorrows 

In a pretty box. 

Fold away your sorrows 
Under two quaint locks. 
Rats will never find them 
To gnaw them through; 
Nobody wants them 

They belong to you. 

In the lonely darkness 

You will find them yet; 
You have not forgotten, 
You will not forget. 

Fold away your sorrows 
Safe from moth and mould. 
They were never purchased, 
They cannot be sold. 
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LONELY PLACES 
THIS FORGOTTEN PASTURE 


Only in solitude is perfect beauty. 

Only in silence is stark beauty found. 

On a warm summer’s day, there comes no sound 

Over a field except the fruity 

Gloating of bees, the fleshless whir 

And rustle of grasshoppers climbing grass. 

Nothing more. Such silence there—such breathless 
pass 

Of sun against earth, that the heart must stir 

And shake in a fever of quickened sense 

In the web of that beauty—still, intense 

Bare beauty, bare as a field is bare; 

Essentially still as earth is still 

When no one moves its stones, or breathes its air. 

In lonely places beauty has its will. 


THE WALK IN THE SWAMI 


I can take this swamp on either hand 

As surely as a child unto its mother, 

And of my fullness make it whole again. 

Is it not mine far more than any other 
Who knew it first, who felt its desecration? 


[263] 
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Listen! I shut my eyes and see it stand 
Creased with green water, up from under earth, 
Where all day long the flippant blackbirds sing, 
And color the high reeds. I hear the mirth 

Of scores of bobolinks bending down wet grass 


There were such waves of marigolds in spring 

That the heart seemed numb, the throat fashioned of glass. 
Wherefore one could not speak, or spoke in vain. 

Idle now to cry this desolation. 

The blackbird sings no more, save in the mind, 

And four iron roads dissect that oozy heart. 


I come tonight to peck at the dry rind 
Of vanished beauty, aching to the wind’s smart 
Its sad barbed songs against the naked bushes 


SYBII 


Bobolinks hid in the long green sea 

Of bloomless clover; 

And we caught a tune that the birds called 
Over and over. 

You were so very small—the soft leaves 
Surged high on your knees. 

Your eyes were nets, catching the sunlight, 
Black wings, and the trees. 

Never for you the hearth and the clock 
Today on your lips 


[264] 











Katherine Lounberg 


I caught a dream of wind and highways, 
And tall misty ships. 

Bobolinks swung in a clover field, 
Black, mottled, and gold. 

They shall be mute at your singing 


] 


When my songs a1 


THE VALLEY WIDOW 


Don’t you remember 

The sowing, Myra—the little black seeds we hid in earth? 
‘Imagine these pumpkins 

And sweet peas!”’ you called, 

Rocked with a wild mirth. 


j 


Death is like that. 


John, a small seed, maybe he’ll be a pumpkin, maybe a 
flower. 

Graveyards are sown fields. 

Myra, can’t you s 


mh | 


This is his hour? 
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COMMENT 


THE SOARING SCIENTIFIC MIND 


AUL VALERY is a poet with a modern mind. Not 

that there are no others—one gets here and there 
partial evidences of close contacts with the spirit of the 
modern world. But no other poet of our time, so far as I 
have followed them, seems to thrill to the highest reaches 
of his imagination with an intimate consciousness of life as 
it is in the more creative minds today, with both its 
achievements and imperfections on its head. There is 
largeness and height in his thinking—some detachment, it 
you will, from concern with the everyday affairs of his 
friends, his fellow-countrymen, his foreign contemporaries, 
but a complete awareness of the immense changes which 
have been going on in human conceptions of the physical 
and metaphysical worlds; awareness also of the implica- 
tions and inspirations involved therein which profoundly 
affect our ideas of man’s life and destiny. 

I am reminded of M. Valéry’s thorough thinking by his 
sketchy article on Art and Progress in the summer number 
of the Yale Review. His lofty accuracy reduces to child’s 
play such a stirring-up of ancient quarrels as the humanists 
and anti-humanists have been indulging in of late. It was 
not for nothing that this Frenchman, after beginning in 
youth with a few poems written at the feet of Mallarmé, 
retired for a score of years to the study of mathematics and 
engineering, and only emerged again as a poet when those 
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sciences were as fundamental and instinctive in his mental 
equipment as the feel of words and rhythms. 

Thus he knows, feels instinctively, the poetic values in 
mathematics, engineering, and those miraculous modern 
transformations in the physical sciences which arise out of 
mathematics like a tree from its invisible roots. The 
modern world is a rounded unit in his mind, and not, as 
with so many of our theorizing and science-ignorant poets, 
a warped and shriveled product of literature. One is 
tempted sometimes to wish that poets could not read, so 
much of their work is written in a library. What would 
twenty years of mathematics have done to Mr. Eliot ?— 
could a mind accustomed to measuring atoms or stars have 
written The Wasteland? and would not that hardy dis- 
cipline, tuning to tautness the strings of a super-sensitive 
brain, have brought forth a greater poem? 

M. Valéry refers to the artists’ dislike of “progress”: 


They condemned the barbarous acts of knowledge, the brutal opera- 


tions of the engineer, the tyranny of the machine. ... By 1840, 
people were already indignant at the first effects of a transformation 
which had hardly begun. The romantics, though they were contem- 


poraries of Ampére and Faraday, freely ignored the sciences, or disdained 
them, or retained only their fantastic elements. Their minds sought 
refuge in the Middle Ages as they imagined them; they turned away 
from the chemist to the alchemist. They took pleasure only in legend 
or history—that is to say, in the antipodes of physics. 

The artist of that period “discovered and defined his 
opposite, the bourgeois . . . the incarnation of common 
sense, of fondness for the most palpable reality.” And all 
the definitions and separations seemed final and secure. 
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But today nothing is secure. The real and the mar- 
vellous are all mixed up; chemistry is revolutionizing our 
conceptions of the universe, of life itself. All knowledge 
seems transitory, perishable, subject to change. The 
dream of yesterday becomes the commonplace of today 
what are airplanes, movies, talkies, submarines, television, 
wireless, but the fabulous dreams of yesterday, born out of 
nothing in the imaginations of men? “The fabulous is for 
sale,” says M. Valéry, “but the artist has had no part in 
this production of prodigies. It has come from science and 
capital. The bourgeois has invested his funds in phan- 
tasms and is speculating on the ruin of common sense.” 

We live in a period of enormous and incredible trans- 
formations. If this state of flux goes on, carrying away 
what is left of our customs, “‘soon a wholly new era will 
give birth to men no longer holding to the past by any 
habit of mind.” And the history of that past will be 


a 
sequence of museum pieces, to be stared at incredulously 
by wiser, or at least more informed, ages. 

The situation is perhaps the most tremendous challeng 
which has been offered to the spirit of man since the Cross 
was uplifted over the withering Roman empire. Old 
things are passing away—behold, all things are becoming 
new. The bourgeois is gaily riding his car—or his tank 
over the new roads of the mind, or driving his airplan 
toward the new goals of dreams; while the poet plods along 
the old trails, dazed or frightened by the brave adventures 
of his race. We find him fumbling with small details 
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shall the line run straight or shattered, begin with a capital 
letter or lower-case? Shall the method be metrically 
civilized or stripped to the free and savage nude? Shall 
the subject be sex-ecstasies or world-despairs? He is not 
inspired, whether for lyric, epic or tragedy, when Byrd 
flies over Antarctica, when a Zeppelin circles the globe, 
when Russia starts out to smash our civilization, when 
great fortunes pile up from millions to billions while 
poverty still goes on, when the antics of the atom are un- 
veiled and the light-years measured between us and the 
stars, when shadows dance and sing on a screen and voices 
are heard through a half-circumference of air, when a 
single turbine lights a million Mazda lamps, and the 
tasseled towers of steel carry power a thousand miles along 
their tautly curving wires. All these wonders of our time 

and many more—strike our poets dumb if they do not 
plunge them into agonies of doubt and terror. The age is 
a waste land where the poet wanders like a lost soul, seek 
ing in vain for familiar landmarks. 

Shelley called poets “the unacknowledged legislators of 
the world.” Well, what laws are they making for us to- 
day? Whither are they directing us? Even M. Valéry, 
illumined as he is, admits that the scientist outstrips the 


poet: 


For our part, we do not know what to think of the prodigious changes 
that are manifest around us and even within us. New powers, new 
hindrances—the world has never known less where it was going. 


I sometimes think that the most poetic utterance of our 
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time was the word, not of a poet but an inventor—‘‘the 
greatest modern inventor except Edison,” said a dis- 
tinguished engineer when Elmer Sperry died the other day 
—a simple modest man who never realized his own great- 
ness, but invented the gyro-compass, airplane and ship 
stabilizers, the highest-intensity searchlight and many 
other wonders as the matter-of-course outreachings of an 
imagination in search of truth and power. I recorded the 
saying some years ago in a Poetry editorial, but it will 
bear repeating now that he is dead—indeed, as the law of 
his life it should be carved upon his tomb: 

“I TELL MY SONS THAT THE ONLY THING WORTH DOING IS 
THE IMPOSSIBLE.” H.M 


REVIEWS 
THE COMPROMISE OF A. MACLEISH 


New Found Land, by Archibald MacLeish. Black Sun 

Press, Paris. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Mr. MacLeish’s new book is made up of fourteen poems, 
beginning with the familiar You, Andrew Marvell of five or 
six years ago, and ending with several poems in a some- 
what later manner which have appeared in periodicals 
during the last year. The collection is distinguished, 
however, by a style which, for all its slack and discursive 
rhetoric, carries a definitive accent, unmistakably Mr. 
MacLeish’s own. Even where certain external effects 
carry one back from these lines to the Swinburnian dis- 
tension in the meters of The Happy Marriage or The Pot 
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of Earth, there is no confusing the early uncertainty with 
the later stylistic sobriety and deliberation. MacLeish 
still handles his line with a kind of amateurish laxity from 
which the experimental note is not likely to disappear. 
More than any other poet of his standing, he has retained 
his affection for Eliot’s early idiom. But this leaning, as 
it now reasserts itself after the discipline of The Hamlet, is 
less a matter of expression than of temperament; less, 
that is, to be seen in his phrases than in his themes. 
Apparently MacLeish intends to remain an elegiast, 
commemorating in his sombre and muffled oratory the 
historical melancholy of mankind, deliberating on the 
flight of illusion and the death of heroes. 

If any doubt remains that Eliot’s influence is still an 
open secret in the poems of New Found Land, one may 
pass from their colloquial-heroic intonation to an inspec- 
tion of their anthropology. Here Frazer and his colleagues 
still furnish the properties and symbols. Here, as in 
The Hamlet, the sun supplants the water allegory of The 
Waste Land, and the cosmography is expanded to include 
a wide scattering of terrestrial and stellar geography, the 
historical background meanwhile becoming a sort of pano- 
rama of man’s physical progress on earth. MacLeish has 
inherited Eliot’s predicament without approaching Eliot's 
conformity to a newly discovered doctrine of being and 
destiny. He stops short at a compromise which may be 
considerably more rational and persuasive than Eliot’s 
latterday submissions, but which, fundamentally, involves 
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no greater assurance of esthetic and spiritual integrity. 
He stands on a star revolving among planets, still cloaked 
in the polite bewilderment of Senlin facing the dawn or 
Prufrock walking by the sea. In the present volume he 
offers, from the midst of his perplexity, no solution beyond 
embracing the sun-warmed earth, cleaving to his faith in 
the common heroism of men, and waiting passively for 
such gleams of higher intelligence as may be communicated 
to him through the ministries of friendship, art, and love. 


In his last two books MacLeish has shown, in a score of 


poems openly and in most of the others implicitly, his 
desire to lose personal identity in the common body of 
humanity. Apparently he reached a climax, emotionally 
and conceptually, in his poem called L’4n Trentiesn 
Mon Eage where his earlier irony began to soften int 
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a querulous and wandering nostalgia, expressed 
remarkable beauty: 


with 


And I have come upon this plac 
By lost ways, by a nod, by words, 


By faces, by an old man’s fac 
At Morlaix lifted to the birds 


By words, by voices, a lost way 
And here above the chimney st 
The unknown constellations sw 
And by what way shall I go back 


iCK 


This poem remains the pivot of his subsequent thought 
It has been his patient attempt to answer its last question 
The Hamlet has been the most ambitious part of the 


program—a minor epic-allegory wherein men, devising 
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their common destiny under the sun, find ultimately their 
only brotherhood and heroism in sorrow, and their hope 
in the creative fruition of natural processes. The serio- 
fantastic analysis of the Einstein (elsewhere carried to the 
point of travesty in the humorous pieces, or again ex- 
pressed with sharp refinement in drs Poetica) has yielded 
to a style expressive of this theme of mute inglorious 
heroism. It is this style whose character is fully developed 
in New Found Land. The tone is persistently autumnal, 
the cry nostalgic, the content excessively miscellaneous. 
Unquestionably the lines have a flowing searching order 
the curious and unflagging impulse which means style 
[t is, on the whole, the most successful attempt thus far 
to convert Eliot’s nervous lucidity, Aiken’s tinkling 
languor, and Robinson’s clipped aphorisms into an amal- 
gam which will constitute a genuine rhetoric of elegy. 
The fact remains, however, that one of the first sources 
of stylistic durability in a poet is the “rebellious labor” 
which is motivated by some unequivocal form of private 
moral resolution. If MacLeish’s style never gains the 
firm edge of individuality, and if his slow sentences with 
their too casual and unpunctuated phrases are unquick- 
ened by decisive impulse, it is because he has been too 
willing to lose himself in the crowd of men whose greatness 
lies only in unconscious union, or to surrender to the vast 


historical memory, inchoate and unanalyzed, which he 


has made his princ’pal theme. Séreets of the Moon is likely 


to remain his best volume (barring the unpredictable), 
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because in its finest poems he exhibited a sensitive formal 
mastery, and a genius in understatement which the present 
American Letter and Cinema of a Man have probably 
disabled permanently. Today only the fragments of this 
unusual style remain; its beauties have been lost in 
catalogues and inventories. 

The temptation to sound a warning against the com- 
plete dissolution of a fine poetic talent into verbosity and 
tedious repetition is irresistible, even when Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s errors exasperate rather than dismay. His crea- 
tive processes are synthetic, and his poems are mostly 
documentary in substance. Like Hemingway in prose, he 
urges the immediacy of his sensations by presenting 
them on a level of detached observation, connected by co- 
ordinating conjunctions and the simplest prepositions, but 
no longer by conventional periods and commas. If this 
method involves grave doubts in a novel, there can be no 
question of its dangers in a poem. The flat monotony ot 
this style is capable of the finer moments in Return, Mem- 
ory Green, and Immortal Autumn: 

I praise the fall it is the human season now 

No more the foreign sun does meddle at our earth 

Enforce the green and bring the fallow land to birth 

Nor winter yet weigh all with silence the pine bough 
But too often it achieves only the open banality of You, 
Andrew Marvell (where the mechanism and the moral alike 
revolve with the naive inconsequence of Mr. Wilder’s re- 
cent fable); or the limp humility of American Letter whose 
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theme, tiresomely reiterated, is “It is a strange thing to be 
an American’’; or the sheer parody of Men: 

We believed in the feel of the earth under us 

We planted corn grapes apple-trees rhubarb 

Nevertheless we knew others had died 

Everything we have done has been faithful and dangerous 
Few sensibilities can survive such monotony. This fluid 
ambiguity is charming only until it obliterates the design 
of a thought. That design, often brilliantly achieved in 
Streets of the Moon, reappears in & Forty second Street and 
in the Poem Dedicatory, the latter a kind of ejaculatory 
apostrophe which threatens to break heartlessly and in- 
significantly at the end of every exclamation, but which 
achieves succinctness. There remain Reproach to Dead 
Poets, some lines in Part I of Land’s End, the grave beauty 
of Immortal Autumn, and six fine line-couples in Anony- 
mous Signature to assure us that Mr. MacLeish is not 
closing his accounts in this book. He has a serious task 
ahead if his future work is to rise above the threat of 
anonymity and indecision which at present overshadows 
it. From the first there has appeared in his work a strain 
of genuine nobility; to lose that quality, particularly in 
that full stature which Mr. MacLeish once promised to 
give us, would be to lose one of the finest personalities in 
recent American verse. Not with complete confidence yet 
with a considerable reliance on his creative responsibility, 
we await the larger projects upon which Mr. MacLeish has 
been engaged for some months past. M. D. Z. 
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MR. BYNNER IN THE SOUTH-WEST 


Indian Earth, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Mr. Bynner is a transplanted product of down-east 
culture. He has broken away from the Harvard tradition 
which threatened at one time to enslave him, and avoiding 
the European refuge of so many of our intelligentsia, has 
travelled, mind and body, in the Orient, and has made 
Santa Fe and our South-western wonderland, leading into 
Mexico, his permanent home, not only in terms of real 
estate and residence, but in the loyalties and wistful ardors 
of his spirit. 

On the whole, the plant has done very well, though the 
change from the fat lush soil of New York and New 
England to the bare uplands of New Mexico involved a 
sharp and difficult contrast, and though we miss, in this 
book, the pure lyric beauty of certain earlier poems. 
China was a kind of midway station on his intellectual 
journey; he put Harvard scholarship and cosmopolitan 
sympathy into his intercourse with Dr. Kiang Kang-hu 
and their translations from old Chinese poets which Eunice 
Tietjens praised so highly in a recent issue of Porrry. 
And this prolonged study of the strict poetry of China 
its lyric spontaneity and stark simplicity—has plainly been 
a basic influence in this book. 

A stronger influence, I should say, than the rhythms of 
aboriginal poetry among our western tribes, with its 
accompaniments of ritual song and dance. I do not feel 
aboriginal influences in the Pueblo Dances, or echoes of 
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primitive rhythms in the Chapala Poems of old Mexico; 
both are purely descriptive, done from the outside by a 
white-skinned observer. No doubt that is all one should 
expect, but one gets more than that from Dr. Gordon’s 
Sa-a Narai, and from the interpretations or translations of 
Mrs. Burlin, Mrs. Austin, Miss Skinner and others in the 
Rainbow Anthology. The introductory poem, The Winged 
Serpent, comes nearest to an authentic presentation, rather 
than description, of a primitive myth. 

The Chapala Poems, about three-quarters of the book, 
are done in octaves; rather freely molded, to be sure, but 
still one gets a little tired of the measure and its somewhat 
circumscribed movement. They are, however, as delight 
fully unaffected a 
poems one finds in The Fade Mountain—no excess weight 


nd unencumbered as the old Chinese 


ag eae 
of adiectives or figures of speech or eloquence. Here 
is one of the best of them, 4 Countryman, who evidently 
wears, carries and sleeps on one of those faded old serapes 
prized by collectors 
Swingit blanket over his left should 
ght-colored heart upon his sleeve 
takes up his bed and walks. It serves hi 











For warmth at night on his mat, or in the evening 
Ag: I pours along the lake. 

Even at n it hangs from his neck to his ankle 
Unneeded in the sun except as a king 

Always | need to be wearing majesty. 


An undertone of lament runs through this book, a soft 
basic strain noting the impermanence of life against the 
solidity of rocks and mountains: 
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Do words that were light as air on living lips 
Last longer when they crumble underground? 
And is the soul an insecurer thing, 

Less intimate, then the connecting earth? 

But the rocks and mountains bring to this poet recon- 
ciliation with both life’s impermanence and their own 
stability. In private intercourse one of the most friendly 
of boon companions, it is evident that he loves the far 
spaces and high places for the closer intercourse of solitude. 
And that is why he lives in New Mexico. H. M. 


NORTH-WEST COAST DWELLERS 


Songs of the Coast Dwellers, by Constance Lindsay Skinner. 

Coward-McCann, Inc. 

When the poet turns to the life and customs which to 
him constitute material for poetry he handles that mate- 
rial in many ways. Sometimes he is contented to tran- 
scribe in verse short stories; sometimes tragic and lovely 
folk-ways are terribly transmuted by his power; sometimes 
the mass of beauty and legend serves as a vehicle for his 
own emotions. Then he is not so much interested in the 
exact presentation of the lives he has known as in his own 
response to existence in terms of those lives. So in these 
Songs of the Coast Dwellers you do not find scholarly tran- 
scriptions of the legends of British Columbia Indians—in 
fact, Miss Skinner says in her introduction that at the 
time most of these poems were written she had made no 
study of Indian poetry. But rather they are the songs of 
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that coast dweller who was Constance Lindsay Skinner, 
writing of her emotions in terms of her memories. 

The poems center around an imagined village of the old 
time before Christianity and civilization visited the Indian. 
Pride, jealousy, love, are presented simply in varied 
rhythms which were suggested to the writer by the various 
sounds of nature. There is the humor of the “little leaves” 
in the tales of the village buck and the berry-gathering 
girls; the wistfulness of woman life in the Song of Whip- 
plaiting and Song of Basket-weaving, and high poetic beauty 
in the songs of Kan-il-lak the poet, “the Counsellor of 
Earth in the always calm place.” A group of these poems 
received one of Porerry’s prizes as long ago as IgIS. 

Miss Skinner has made a sure and delicate use of image- 
ry, and nowhere does the banal phrase fall on our ears; 
while the Indian names have the strangeness of totem 
poles. And through all the poems the music and the feeling 
cut across the beauty of the West Coast country as, in the 
introductory description of the pageant, the intricate pat- 
tern and song of the Indian dancer cut across the “‘illusive 
substance of the sunset air.’” This beauty is vivid in the 
poem Autumn Dawn, from the Song of the Four Mornings: 
He comes to us, his little brown blood-brothers by the sea, 

Through the dark silver-blue spruces, and the massed sea-green cedars, 
Through the brown and crimson maples, 

And the cottonwoods’ dropping gold; 

Through the pear! shimmer of the naked birches. 

Plem-Salia-Kwi’s blanket is the white-broidered mist. 


Its fringes are dew-bells 
That tinkle little whispers down the mountain. 
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While he still slept, 

Lake-Woman, Mother of Waters, wove him his blanket 
Wove it of the wool of the mist herds 

Drifting down from the cloud-ranges. 

She patterned it in bead-drops, sun-colored, 

With blue ravelings from sky-patches, 

With pink shells from the beaches of mornin 

He bears the strong bent bow of the hills, 

And the swift wind-arrows, scarlet-shafted with dawn; 
And the tall spear of falling light, 

October light, the mystical weapon. 


Constance Skinner has listened to the earth and returned 
with these songs. Gwendolen Hast. 


TRANSPLANTED CELTIC 


Two on an Old Pathway, by Eleanor O’Rourke Koeni 
Edwin Valentine Mitchell, Hartford, Conn. 
One suspects that O’Rourke is more descriptive than 


i} 
i 


Koenig of the personality within this finely printed ve 
ume. There is a delicate Irish flavor in these lyrics an 
dialogues, a faint fresh tinge of green in their color. And 
they have an airy lightness, as if a puff of wind wou 
blow them away, like certain Irish voices that go lilting 
over the morning. 

He who searches for meanings and messages will be 
appointed, for the motives of these poems are as filmy ; 
their texture. Mostly they are dramatic rather than pe: 
sonal—the poet is interested more in other people thar 


herself. And she gives us vivid glimpses of these oth 


people, as in this poem, Conquest: 
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She had a way 

Of sweeping up a room, 
Then for a minute 
Hanging on the broom. 


Plumb in the middle 


There she would stand, 
Holding a broom 
And the world in her hand. 


The title-poem and one or two other dialogues are fa- 
miliar to our readers. Two on an Old Pathway experiments 
deftly with polyphonic prose and its internal rhymes, The 
Grave Woman and The Shade are in very free rhyming 
anapests, and they all deal tenderly with obscure half- 
hidden emotions of sensitive souls. The Road is a narra- 
tive of the same kind, with a plot as unpremeditated and 
inconsequential as life itself. Mrs. Koenig has a way with 
her; her people are alive, and there is a little stray tune 


in her talk about them or by them. 

There are nature poems also, always mixed with per- 
sonal emotion, as in Spring Will Remember, Sleep and 
Summer, After Snowfall. The rather irregular structure of 
After Snowfall seems more personal to this poet, a more 
perfect fit to the tune in her mind, than more exact stan- 
zaic patterns: 

, There is only miracle, 
Chere is vanishing, 
Softly, softly, softly, 
Everything, 
rhe old propped fence, 
Che barn tonight, 
Covered, covered, in a drean 


Softly white. . . 
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I could say on every street 
To anything and all, 

A white dream changed you, 
Snow has come to fall 

A white dream changed you 
Snow has come to fall. . . . 


My heart is warm and strange 
And beautiful tonight, 
Like each branch, each bough, each tree 
White . . . white . whit 
An Old Woman Dreams of Market is almost as Irish as 
some of Padraic Colum’s studies of his early neighbors. 
The So Delicate Lover and After an Old Irish Meter are 
more deliberate singing to Irish airs, but always with the 
poet’s own touch. 
A book with much individuality and charm. H. M. 


NERVE-EMOTIONS 


The Earth for Sale, by Harold Monro. Lincoln MacVeagh. 

This poet is absorbed with countless sensations of 
wonder over phenomena which most people take for 
granted. These lines are from the opening poem, Living: 


2 
I am alive—this I. 

I let my fingers move along my body. 

Realization warns them, and my nerves 

_— their aXe messages and signals. 


Here’ s anew day, oO Pendulum, move slowly! 
My usual clothes are waiting on t 
I am alive—this I. 


r peg 
Peg: 


And alas, the impermanence of it all! 
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What have I done that I should be alive? 
Oh, can I not forget that I am living? 
How shall I reconcile the two conditions: 
Living, and yet—to die? 

He is full of nerve-emotions that tingle his flesh but do 
not seem to reach his heart. He is shrinkingly sensitive 
to the personalities of inanimate objects, to the question- 
ings of chairs and tables, the agonies of a deserted house: 

It had become accustomed to our tread, 

Our voices even, and the life we led. 

I would wonder when I woke at night to hear 
Its heart beating mysteriously near. 

It is only by quotations that one can suggest a certain 
weird uncanny quality in Mr. Monro’s mind. His be- 
loved, be she alive or dead, inhabits inextricably a certain 

’ , ) 
house in a certain street, haunting them like a ghost: 
Now coming to the street where you had lived, 
I trembled in cold fear. 
Is it your ghost in that far corner? 
Often you will have walked along this pavement. 
I think you are not here. 

Never was a book written, I should think, so full of a 
bitterly melancholy shrinking from life. Toward the end 
of it the poet gives us a Dream Exhibition of a Final 
W orld, with 


Beautiful hail of blood—millions kiiled in a minute, 
War final, War! Never a shortage of bodies. 
And finally, in The Earth for Sale, we hear details of the 


earth’s overcrowding, with this quatrain as a climax: 
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Woe to that miserable last mankind! 
And when I think of that, I have a dread 
I may awake on earth again, to find 
Myself among it, living—oh, not dead! 
It is as if this poet’s spirit were flayed; surface agonies are 
so intense that the deeper sources of feeling are benumbed 
Two stanzas in Romantic Fool express with more lyri 
charm that instinctive cringing: 
Your beauty fills my flesh with fear; 
I flinch, as I have always done, 
When loveliness became too near 
You dazzle me with your bright sur 
Supposing I should say a word 
Just whispered lowly, as a bird, 
While passing, and you smiled—and heard 
Oh, then I fear that I might spring, 
Utter some unearthly cry, 
But drop my clipped and awkward wings 
Dumb while you stared; and slowly I 
Should have to pass your beauty by. 





But there is no pose in the cringing, no taint of insin 
cerity in this poet’s expression of pain. H. M. 


IN ALABAMA 
Deep South, by Carl Carmer. Farrar & Rinehart. 

This is a book of monologues in dialect, as authentic and 
convincing in their very different way as those of New 
England by Frost and Amy Lowell, though by no means 
so skilfully done. They are mostly character studies of 
poor whites in Alabama. As one of them pleads in The 


Exile: 
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In Alabama 


I can’t explain, 

But Alabama’s the only place I fit 
An’ I won’t be a-feelin’ right again 
Until I’m back and livin’ close to it. ... 

Now back at home 
There’s something all the time; sometimes black boys 
Fish in the yellow lake an’ then songs come 
A-floatin’ up t’ our shack; always some noise 
A gar breaks water with a lazy splash, 
An’ the locusts buzz right loud in the hot noon, 
Or a mocker 





quits his foolin’ quick to flash 

A real song on the heavy air that soon 

Will gather into grayish mists that smell 

ly marshes. All the night 
7 


There’s rustlin’s, /ivin’ things around. 





Too sweet of the sh: 


The poet has a sympathetic feeling for all that is gro- 
tesque or whimsical in the fancies and superstitions of the 
people. And he understands the drag of the climate upon 
the white inhabitants, the temptation it offers toward lazi- 
ness, shiftlessness, and also toward a dreamy delight in 
nature’s luxuriance which, in poems like the one above- 
quoted, compensates many of them for meagre living. 

We see the tragic side also—the last white man leaving 
Gee’s Bend to the encroaching niggers; and Spivey Jag- 
gard giving up the struggle without a blow: 


This country 





ain’t no place for human folks 


These suckin’ marshes and these hard red hills 





> 





They’s suthin queer about ’em. Look at you 


You ain’t the lad that walked beside the wheels, 
You’re through. 
Mr. Carmer’s technique is still rather uncouth. He has 
not mastered the rhythms of human speech with Frost’s 
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amazing precision; and the talk of his people does not con- 
vince me, as Miss Roberts’ does so marvelously, of the 
beauty of the southern drawl. Perhaps he writes as an 
observer, a carpet-bag poet, rather than one born and bred 
in the region and so attaining unconsciously a perfect 
intimacy with the lazy tunes of the people’s speech. But 
even so we get from these poems something of the slow 
moist hot “deep south” flavor. H.M 


OBSERVATIONS AND A FABLE 


Europa and Other Poems and Sonnets, by Rolfe Humphries. 

Crosby Gaige (Random House). 

The impermanence of sophistication as a poetic element, 
and its inevitable decline with the passing of its particular 
period, has regularly been demonstrated by vers de société 
The fact is again made plain by Mr. Humphries’ volume 
Failing to distinguish between the stable diction of art 
and the smart words and topics which current sophistica 
tion employs, he has in consequence missed the genuine 
poetic substance perceptible in the best topical lyrics of 
Sandburg and Cummings, in frequent lines of Rimbaud 
and Apollinaire, in Hart Crane’s Chaplinesque, and, for 
that matter, in some of the finest Elizabethan and 
Cavalier songs. His work barely escapes the stigma of 
poetic journalism which today sets its unalterable mark 
on many witty craftsmen. 

Generally, in his lyrics, the merely clever motivation 
seriously overshadows the valid poetic intention. Mr 
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Observations and a Fable 


Humphries’ sure intelligence in matters of practical judg- 
ment is testified to by his direct honest impulse, his 
command of form, and a line-by-line fluency several 
degrees sounder than that of many more reputable poets. 
His best lines avoid slackness and a prevalent deadness 
of tone, and achieve the vigor apparent in most of the 
sonnets. But practical judgment is not enough. Mr. 
Humphries’ invariable right-mindedness in personal and 
critical matters does not cover his lapses in esthetic 
integrity, or his facility. No strenuous discipline is felt 
behind the glib fable Europa, or in such notes as Pedagogue 
in a Millionaire's House and Parting Shot. Drowning 
(with its effective assonantal pattern) and Rational Man 
are better in construction and imagery, and For Good 
Greeks and Aeolus compare favorably with George O’Neil’s 
decorative poems. But 4 Prayer is sophomoric in its 
petulance, Down the Field errs as homily, and To a Lady 
Doctor is unworthy of the exquisite typography. These 
are poems for The New Yorker, not for a book printed in 
Holland and distributed by Random House. 

The group of sixteen sonnets reveal Mr. Humphries’ 
higher virtues. They present an engaging and dignified 
survey of one young man’s encounters, and are marked 
by clear limpidity of phrase and graceful movement. 
Heresy for a Class-room and a few others have the fatal 
glibness, but Homo Additus Naturae, Elizabethan Sonnet, 
and Mistress Death achieve the cavalier elegance of 
Ralegh or Sidney. To the Greatest City in the World 
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(like Malcolm Cowley’s superior Towers of Song) must 
be added to any list of good poems on the American city. 
And throughout the sonnets, formal mastery is supported 
by stylistic emphasis and by well-conceived and well 
sustained themes. Moreover, there is in this book enough 
of the humorous intelligence Mr. Humphries’ displays in 
his critical writing to make it valuable apart from its 
higher claims. M. D. Z. 


IS IT ART! 


Balm in Gilead, by Helene Mullins. Harper & Br 
The jacket of this book quotes a Nation review whi 


calls Miss Mullins “something rare in poetry these days 
being both intelligent and tuneful.” From this verdict w 
are compelled to dissent, for in our opinion this book, lil 
many another, illustrates the differe: between a o 
inely poetic talent and a faculty for presenting pr sta 
ment—observations often intelligent though often obv 

in terms of rhyme and metre. For example, the 


on page § begins: 


Untrue it is to say that 7 


Is good for the soul to suffer 


This is true enough, as the rest of the sonnet « 


shows; but it simply is not poetry. And throughout th 
book the poems are well made, but hardly inspit 

Miss Mullins has published very clever light verse he: 
and there, but little of it is here presery H.M 
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Books for Children 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Chimney-corner Poems, selected by Veronica S. Hutchin- 


son. Drawings by Lois Lenski. Minton, Balch & Co. 
The Land of Dreams. Poems by William Blake, pictures 

by Pamela Bianco. Macmillan Co. 

Green Pipes: Poems and Pictures, by T. Paget Fredericks. 
Macmillan Co. 

Old Swedish Fairy Tales, by Anna Wahlenberg. Trans- 
lated by Antoinette de Coursey Patterson. Illustrated 
by Jeanette Berkowitz. Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 

Imagina, by Julia Ellsworth Ford. Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham and Lauren Ford. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

These are adorable books for children, the first three 

verse, and the last two prose, which is less our province. 

It would be in possible to praise too highly the selection: . 

pictures and style of the Chimney-corner Poems—its poems 

range from William Blake to Dorothy Aldis, and the pic 
tures, whether in color or iine, are beyond words charming. 

Pamela Bianco is at her almost-best in dealing with 

Blake, though a glimmer of her first exquisite childishness 

may have faded a little. 

In the slim quarto called Green Pipes the pictures are a 
bit too complicated, and the poems a bit too obvious, this 
grown-up would think, for a full appeal to the childish 
mind. 

The beautiful translation of the Old Swedish Fairy Tale: 
renews our keen regret over the too-early death in 1925 of 


Antoinette de Coursey Patterson, whose talents as poet, 
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story-writer, playwright and pastellist were proved by 
admirable work. Mrs. Ford’s Jmagina and its pictures 
show the author’s understanding of children, and the 
pictures also are in the mood. 


Nightlights, by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. John Lane, The 

Bodley Head, London. 

This is a book of delightful verse for children, full ot 
things and people they love to hear and dream about, 
all most engagingly rhymed and illustrated. Its quality 
may be judged by this quatrain, 4 Thought: 


Teaching all the birds their songs, 
Calming all the storms at sea, 
Righting everybody’s wrongs 
Oh, how hard-worked God must be! 


H.M 


NEWS NOTES 


Unless some of Portry’s friends come to the rescue, our prize awards 
next November will be less numerous than for the past two years. We 
expect to award, as usual, the Helen Haire inson Prize and the John 
Reed Memorial Prize. Also, two clubs, the Friends of American Writers 
and the Midland Authors, hope to send us $100 each on the same terms 
as last year. The guarantor who, for two years past, has generously 
supplied the Guarantor’s Prize and the Young Poet’s Prize, finds him- 
self unable to do so this year, so apparently these two prizes will lapse. 
The editor will be especially regretful if the Guarantor’s Prize is not 
continued, as that is the oldest annual on our list, having been initiated 
in 1913 with the award to the then obscure Vachel Lindsay for General 
Booth Enters into Heaven. We shall be very appreciative if some friend 
of the magazine, reading this paragraph, volunteers to continue this one- 
hundred-dollar prize. 
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News Notes 


If people with liberal incomes knew as well as we what our prizes 
mean to most of the poets who receive them, both as inspirational and 
(only too often!) financial stimulus, our annual list would be too long to 
print! 

After three years of international service to art and literature, ¢ransi- 
tion announces a Suspension Number; the Spring-Summer issue, just 
arrived, is to have no successors. Transition has been one of the few 
important literary journals of the past decade and its disappearance 
is to be regretted. Founded in Paris in 1927, it appeared as a monthly 
for a year under the joint editorship of Eugene Jolas and Elliot Paul, 
and continued for two more years as a quarterly under Jolas. Affiliated 
at the outset with the 


emists and revolutionists of contemporary art, 
it probably took 7 


view as its model, not only in matters of 
tic unconventionality, but also in its publication 
of James Joyce. The latter’s Work in Progress has appeared here for 
many months, the first and third parts in their entirety, the second part 
in fragments. The advisory staff has included Robert Sage, the late 
Harry Crosby, Stuart Gilbert (whose book on U/ysses has just appeared) 





, 


and Matthew Josephson. Its contributors form a gallery of modernist 
insurgents—painters, pcets, architects, photographers, novelists, most of 
them American expatriates. No two opinions on the merits of these 
contributions could be expected to agree in all details, but no wise critic 
will deny that transition has been a valuable org 

Matthew Josephson has recently published another study of the pre- 
dicament of the arts in the United States in his book, Pertrait of the 





1 during its brief life. 


Artist as American Harcourt, Brace & Co.). Like the earlier studies 
of Van Wyck Brooks and Lewis Mumford, it is a sympathetic examina- 
tion of the problems that beset men like Henry James, Whistler, Mel- 
ville, Hearn, Crane, and the others who were cowed by the social and 
industrial Frankensteins of American life. Josephson differs strikingly 
from previous writers on this subject in casting his lot for the exiles whose 
flight to Europe was, in his opinion, their only possible answer to the 
materialism that would have crushed them. With Hart Crane’s The 
Bridge calling attention anew to the creative forces inherent in the Amer- 
ican soil and character, and with too many artists still following James’ 


example, the controversy upon which Josephson’s book is based seems 
again open to discussion. 
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Yvor Winters is to issue a new volume of verse in the fall, through 


Coward-McCann. Readers of Mr. Winters’ verse 
in years past as well as in our recent numbers, wi 
book with keen interest. In the light of his brill 
tions to Poetry, The Hound and Horn, and Th 


whose last volume his essay, The Extension and Rei 
through the Poetry, mainly French and American, sin 
was easily the outstanding contribution) his new 


widely read. 

The Poetry Clan has distributed to its mem 
by Polly Chase Boyden (Covici, Friede, Inc 
number; and the book most recently select¢ 
Stanley Kunitz (Doubleday, Doran & Co.), al 

Prof. Frank Luther Mott, head of the scl 
University of Iowa, presented during the first t 


June gth to July 17th, a course in Contemporary An 


was broadcast daily over Station WSUI. Discuss 


work of about twelve living poets formed the lectures. 


Another ornament from the American litera 
renovated for exhibition. Gordon S. Haight w 
through the Yale Press, The Singer of Hartfor 
Huntley Sigourney, a popular poetess and 
Her fame extended beyond America, for sh 
Hartford with Louis Philippe, received a di 
Queen of France, knew Wordsworth and Lafay 
by the Countess of Blessington. In additio: 
herself enshrined among the contributors to G 
The Ladies’ Companion. Her niche is not far fro 
Chivers, whom Foster Damon recently comn 

Margaret Pond, Church, whose poem Dr 
number, described in a recent letter the sp! 
American desert as seen from an aeroplane: 
Angeles on the Western Air Express, and I am 


tell anyone what the Mojave desert at sunset from 





more marvelous than I had even imagined it, ar 
I have resolved to pool all—or any—check 
to fly with.” 
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ews Notes 


. Graham Aldis), of Chicago, is the author of two 


very charming books of verse for children, Everything and Anything and 


Here, There, and Ex 


adult lyrics will soor 


Mr. Glenn Ward 
hooks of verse, the 
Co.). A book of § 


Miss Marie I ul r 


vacation in Europe 
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Mr. Frederic Pro! 


eae 


itl in 1906, I 


t (Mrs. W. G. Blackburn), of t Be rlington, Vt., is the 
author of Blue Harve a 


Lounberg, of Minneapx 


rywhere (Minton Balch & Co. 
bli 


A book of more 
shed. 

Dresbach, of Chicago, is the author of five or six 
latest being The Wind in the Cedars (Henry Holt & 
1 Poems is in preparation 


f New York, is now enjoying for the first time a 


Daniel C. Rich), of Chicago, is the 
1 Vinal). 








n Co. 
Mr Paul Thomp- 
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chold is a journalist in L: 












the first time. Mostly 





ve publishec 


1s 





a year ago 


of Minnesota. of Indian- 


Miss Marg 





tt t Butler University and on 
Pressley Piper (Mrs. Edwin Ford P. 

n, in lowa City. Dorothy Stott Mrs. Lloyd 

Springs, has published verse in mag Marion 

Seidel Canby), lives in New Haven and runs the 

ti ui day Review. Miss 1 “ estwood 

tudent at Bryn Mawr. Miss Helen M. Rum- 

of Chicago gr¢ up. And Miss Carol 

only fifteen—in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

after all these ladies: 
h, of Hastings-on He ison, N. Y., was born in 





es, with her 











ibroad and in various states, and is now a 


teacher of English. 

Mr. Bunichi K orn in Japan in 1904, came to California in 
1919 and is now liv St rd Univer A book of his English 
poems w be pul s 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 


Selected Poems of Katharine Lee Bates. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Driven, by LeRoy MacLeod. Covici-Friede, New York. 

The Northern Gate, by Isobel Wylie Hutchinson. Saint George Series. 
De La More Press, London. 

Newry, by John Richard Moreland. James T. White & Co. 

They Rise Accusing, by Clyde Robertson. Henry Harrison. 

This My New England, by George Scott Gleason. Henry Harrison. 

Chords and Discords, by A. Nicoll Weeber. Bookfellows at the Torch 
Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Earth’s Generations Pass, by William Dudley Foulke. Oxford Univ. 
Press, New York. 

A Toast to Old Oregon, by Pat Morrissette. University of Oregon. 

The Case of Abdul Hamud, by John J. Dawson. Priv. ptd., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Copra and Pearl, by Frederick James Hill. Richard G. Badger. 

Oriental Poems, by Jean Palmer Nye. Richard G. Badger. 

The Hand Organ Man, by Elias Lieberman. Saga Press, New York. 

Patchwork, by Grace Harner Poffenberger. Evangelical Press, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Poetical Works of Sara A. Fraser-Womack. Privately printed. 

Spudville Philosophy and Phoolosophy, by Ben Thare. Service Press, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 


Book of American Verse, edited by Harry Bristol Williams. American 
Publishing Corp., St. Louis. 

First the Blade—California Intercollegiate Anthology of Verse. Scripps 
College, Claremont, Cal. 

Miscellany, by the Literary Students of the University of Tulsa. Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Best Creative Work in American High Schools. Quill & Scroll Society, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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